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Rufus Perry — Texas Ranger | 
Preface 


Cicero Rufus (Old Rufe) Perry, Texas Ranger, was born in Alabama on August 23, 
1822. In 1833 he moved with his parents to Bastrop, then in Washington County. He 
participated in the siege of Bexar (pronounced ‘Bear’), served from July 1 to October 
1, 1836, in Capt. William W. Hill's company of Texas Rangers, and was involved in an 
Indian fight on Yegua Creek. He was wounded on February 12, 1839, while serving 
under John H. Moore. In 1841 he served under Samuel Highsmith and Thomas Green 
and scouted for Edward Burleson and Mark B. Lewis. He was also a member of the 
Somervell Expedition. He joined John Coffee Hays's ranger company in 1844 and 
participated in many of his Indian fights, including the battle of Walker's Creek. In 
August 1844 he was severely wounded in a fight with the Comanches on the Nueces 
River, and he and Christopher Acklin were left for dead by their two companions. 
With three wounds, Perry walked 120 miles, from near Uvalde to San Antonio, un- 
armed and without food or water. In 1873 in the battle of Deer Creek he came to the 
assistance of a party led by Dan W. Roberts. In 1874 Perry was appointed captain of 
Company D of the Frontier Battalion. Roberts served as his first lieutenant and later 
as his successor. Perry died at Johnson City on October 7, 1898. Described by John 
Holland Jenkins as having been "tall, muscular, erect-a perfect specimen of the 
strong and brave in young manhood," Perry had black hair and "dark eyes, bright 
with the fires of intelligence and enthusiasm." It was said that in his career as a vol- 
unteer soldier and Texas Ranger he had sustained twenty wounds from bullet, arrow, 
and lance. (Note) Much of his writing reflects lack of schooling, common then. 
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(Note) The town of Independence was settled in 1824 by John P. Coles, one of 
Stephen f. Austin's 300 original families in Texas. First called Coles Settlement, the 
village name was changed in 1836 to commemorate independence of Texas from 
Mexico. The town square was laid out for the Washington County courthouse, but 
Brenham won a heated county seat election by two votes. On F.M. 50 a few miles 
north of Brenham. 


We joined Houston's army in the Brazos bottom and the next day crossed the river on 
the Old Yellowstone, a steamboat that was there to cross the army. We then went to 
Donahoes and stayed 3 days with the army and the first thing I ever did for Texas was 
at that place. Major Somervell came to me and told me that he could not get any one 
to go to Mosley Bakers Camp opposite San Felipe on the Brazos and ask me if I was 
afraid to take a dispatch to him as General Houston wanted some one to take to him. 
I told I would take it which I did, I stayed in Bakers Camp next morning as I left I saw 
the town in a blaze got back to camp all right. We went on to what now is Mont- 
gomery Co, while we was there the battle of San Jacinto was fought we then turned 
for home. I then joined W. W. Hills Company of 3 months men and went first to Bas- 
trop that was before any of the fellows had got back. 


Alexander Somervell and wife, Cornelia Olivia (Sewell) Somervell 


(Note) Alexander Somervell moved to Texas in 1833. He joined the volunteers 
marching from Gonzales to Bexar and was elected major. He participated in the 
Siege of Bexar. He enrolled in the Texas army on March 12, 1836, and on April 8 
was elected lieutenant colonel of the first regiment of Texas Volunteers. He partici- 
pated in the Battle of San Jacinto and remained in the army until June 7, 1836. 
Somervell was appointed collector of customs for the port of Calhoun near Indi- 
anola, which he held until 1850. In partnership with two others, he helped develop 
the town of Saluria on northeastern Matagorda Island in Calhoun County between 
1845 and 1847. President Franklin Pierce reappointed Somervell as collector of cus- 
toms at Indianola in 1853, but he died on January 20, 1854, under mysterious cir- 
cumstances, from drowning and his body was found lashed to the timbers of the 
capsized boat carrying a considerable amount of money from Lavaca to Saluria. 
Alexander Somervell's place of burial is unknown. 
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(Note) Burning of San Felipe - San Felipe served as the capital of the provisional 
government until the Convention of 1836 met the following March at Washington- 
on-the-Brazos. 


After the fall of the 
Alamo, Gen. Sam 
Houston's army re- 
treated through San 
Felipe. On March 29, 
1836 scouts Deaf Smith 
and John York mistook 
a cattle drive for a cav- 
alry troop and in- 
formed Baker that the 
Mexican army was 
only a few miles from 
his position. On March 
30, 1836, the small 
garrison under Mose- 
ley Baker remaining at 
San Felipe to defend 
the Brazos crossing or- 
dered the town evacu- 
ated and then burned i mary 
to the ground to keep it Prt Sites 
from falling into the a in 1836 Texas 
hands of the advancing Sh, fi with Major Rivers 
Mexican army. Baker ‘Ve —< 

ordered that the town 
be burned, saying 
Houston had ordered it so. (Sam Houston later denied having ordered the burning 
of San Felipe) Moses Austin Bryan, nephew of the founder of San Felipe, refused to 
start the fires, so Baker personally set a torch to the first home. 


The terrified residents hastily gathered what few belongings they could carry before 
fleeing eastward during the incident known as the Runaway Scrape. By May 1836, 
as news of the Texans' victory at the battle of San Jacinto spread, San Felipeans be- 
gan to return, and a semblance of community life was soon restored near the origi- 
nal town site. 


Yet many families never returned, and the government of the republic was unable to 
resume operation in the town for want of the necessary buildings. San Felipe was 
incorporated in 1837 and became county seat of the newly established Austin 
County. Though a courthouse was constructed, the town never recovered its former 
stature. By the mid-1840s the only other buildings in the settlement were six or 
seven log houses and a tavern. In 1846 a county election made the new community 
of Bellville the county seat; the removal of administrative functions from San Felipe 
was completed in January 1848. 
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We found a part of the town burned by Indians we did not find any Indians until to 
the Yegua Creek we saw their trail on the San Gabriel and found them in the Yegua 
bottom. We did not kill but 3 owing to one old buck being betwen us and their Camp. 
We had a desperado with us by the name of Colvin the first dead Indian that he come 
to he jumped on him and commence stabbing him I think if he had of been alive he 
would have went the other way. There was an old buck woodsman by the name of 
Dave Lawrence that cut an Indian thigh off and tied it to his saddle and said he was a 
going to eat it if we did not get anything the next day as we had not eat anything for 
two days but we struck [Sterling] Robertsons place in Yellow Prairie stayed and got 
beef and roasting ears, then we done fine. There was a man with us, Bednego Biddy, I 
gave him the name of Bad N----- Biddy, he was on guard the night after the fight 
when come running up to the guard fire and said that the Indians snapped a cannon 
at him and the Creek that we was camped on goes by the name to this da [Cannon- 
snap Creek is in Milam Co near Milano and runs to the Little River near Cameron— 
WLM]. 


(Note) Yegua Creek is a river in 
Central Texas and is part of the 
Brazos River drainage basin. 
(Yegua is the Spanish word for 
mare.) Yegua Creek forms in Lee 
County at the confluence of the 
Middle Yegua Creek and East 
Yegua Creek about three miles 
west of Somerville Lake. It is the 
primary tributary to form 
Somerville Lake. 


(Note) Robertson's Colony is the 
name commonly applied to an 
area north of the Old San Antonio 
Road, between the Navasota and 
Colorado rivers. It was settled in 
the 1830's by Empresario Sterling 
C. Robertson. Robertson's Colony 
Records include contract records, 
correspondence, land titles, a reg- 
ister of surveys made in 1826 by 
Felix Robertson, a register of 129 
families (with names and ages of 
family members) admitted into 
ay the colony after 1835, a list of ti- 
POPS, WILD: LIFES AND. VACATIONERS. tles issued, two volumes of tran- 
Mieke fee scriptions of the titles issued by 
Commissioner William H. Steele, 
and one volume of translations of 
titles encompassing parts of the 
Colony. 
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After my time was out I went home. We moved to Bastrop in 1838 and the first thing 
the Indians done for us was to steal all the horses we had, in fact there was not a 
moon that I was not after them. Some times we caught them, when we did we gave 


then the best fight we could. In 1839 [1838] John H. Moore raised 58 men and 42 
Lipans and we went on an expedition against the Comanches, we found them in camp 
on the San Saba and completely surprised them. We commenced the attack at day- 
light but when we got about half way through their camp, Moore ordered a retreat. 


(Note) MOORE, JOHN HENRY (1800- 
1880).John Henry Moore, one of the Old 
Three Hundred and a participant in the 
Texas Revolution. In January 1839 Moore 
commanded three companies of volun- 
teers in a campaign against the Co- 
manches. When he returned from that 
campaign he was personally directed by 
President Sam Houston to raise 200 men 
to protect San Antonio from both Indian 
and Mexican attacks. Again in October 
1840 he fought the Comanches between 
the Concho and Colorado rivers and 
carved his name on the ruins of the old 
San Saba Presidio. 


We retreated to a gully that protected us, we then fought them until about 2 o'clock. 
We then fell back to where we left our horses but when we got there we found no 
horses there nor blankets nor saddles that was worth taking. They got a way with ev- 
erything we had, saddles, blankets, provisions, in fact all we had there was about 500 
surrounding us and kept us at bay until dark. We then started for home, our wounded 
we had to pack on litters, it being cold we had to build fires and sleep betwen them 
but one of our wounded men died, that was Martin, Felix Taylor, James Manor, 
[William M.] Eastland, Leffingwell and one Lipan. We killed 48 Indians dead, 
wounded many more. 


(Note) Lipan Apache are a band who have lived in the 
Southwest and Southern Plains for centuries. Early 
adopters of horse culture, the Lipan Apache hunted bison | 
and farmed. Many Lipan Apache today are members of \( 
the Mescalero Apache in New Mexico. , 


Other Lipan are with the Tonkawa of Oklahoma[ and 
Apache Oklahoma, also known as the Kiowa Apache or 
Plains Apache. Other Lipan Apache descendants live in 
Texas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Arizona, and northern 
Mexico. 
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The next expedition that I was on was with Mark B. Lewis. We started to Chihuahua 
but did not get farther than the head of the Colorado. We then turned back by the 
head of the Concho thence to San Saba, Llano then to the Neuces. We struck one 
party of Indians betwen San Saba to Llano. We killed all the bunch there was. The 
first Indian I ever scalped and the last, I promised Miss Elisor Haynee to bring her a 
skalp. Her brother Jack was with me when I shot the buck down. He fell as though he 
was dead, and we thought he was, but when I went to raise his top knot, he raised 
with me. I tell we had a lively time for a while until old butch got the best of him. 


(Note) Mark B. Lewis (often confused with Martin B. Lewis), captain and govern- 
ment official, moved to Texas on April 9, 1836, as a member of a volunteer cavalry 
company under John A. Quitman. He joined William Strickland's company on April 
12, 1836, later served under William Van Norman, and was with a group headed by 
Erastus (Deaf) Smith and John Coffee Hays when they raided Laredo in March 
1837. In 1840 he was acting captain of the First Infantry Regiment. With his com- 
pany of about 180 volunteer rangers, he chased Indians in the San Saba region dur- 
ing April and May 1841. In a shooting quarrel between Lewis and John Nolan on 
the streets of Austin late in July 1843, Nolan was killed. When some of his friends 
tried to assassinate Lewis, Alex Peyton interfered and was fatally shot. Lewis tried 
to escape the sheriff's custody and, while entering a house for protection, was fatally 
shot by Louis P. Cooke and George Barrett. 


It was the busiest time of the year with me. The next day we struck a trail and fol- 
lowed them to the Nueces. We killed two and took one squaw, got all of their outfit. 
The way the friendly Indians did to keep her was to sleep with her each one every 
night as their time. Young Flacco told me to tell Colonel Lewis that he and me could 
sleep with her when they all went around as he was commander and I interpreter, but 
we did not, but let them have her to themselves. 


We then headed for San Antonio, the Indians followed us in, and killed two Mexicans 
right in town and started off with a lot of cattle, but we got after them and ran them 
about twenty miles and made them drop the cattle, but did not get close enough to 
kill any of them. I then as soon as I got home started with Ed Burleson on an expedi- 
tion against Indians, found but one party, ran them thirty miles, but could not catch 
up with them. We was out one month and the day that we got back to Bastrop we 
found all of the men gone to meet the Mexicans under Woll who had taken San Anto- 
nio. I got a fresh horse and rode over to Capt Billingsley that night about 25 miles 
from Bastrop, next morning by day light we was in the saddle. 


Myself and a Tonk went ahead as spies, Sam Walker went with me it being his first 
trip. We found nothing to stop us until we got near the Salado when we heard firing 
of cannon, then the command stopped in musket hollar. I then went ahead to see 
what it was. I had not went far before I saw a man running on horse back for life. I 
could not stop him he had no time to tarry, it proved to be Alsey Miller. I went on and 
got on a hill I saw what it all meant, the Mexicans had Capt. Dawson surrounded in 
the prairie, no protection, only a few muskets for protection, they brought their can- 
non to bear on them, but two got a way, Miller and Woods. Thirteen was taken pris- 
oners, they were all killed. 
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(Note) Alsey Silvanus Miller, in the fall of 1836 he 
went to the New Republic of Texas, locating first 
on the Brazos River in Washington County, moved 
to La Grange and later to Gonzales County. In the 
early days Alsey was active in all the expeditions 
organized by the residents of Gonzales and sur- 
rounding counties in defending their families and 
property against the Mexicans and Indians. Miller 
participated in the Plum Creek Battle in 1840. He 
supplied oxen in 1843 for the Summerville Cam- 
paign and he and John Nichols contracted to fur- 
nish corn and beef for H.E. McCullough in 1846. 
He was a hero of the Dawson Massacre as he was 
one of only two men who escaped from death or 
prison. In 1862 he was a member of Terry's Texas 
Rangers. He died at his daughter Zillah Houston's 
home near Oak Forest. Family stories were told 
that he was resting and when they went to ask if 
he wanted a fresh drink he was dead. His position 
on the bed with his hand over his heart indicated that he had fallen back suddenly 
and died, presumably of heart disease or apoplexy. He was buried between his two 
wives in the King Cemetery. 


We then stayed where we was until night. Dawson was trying to get to Caldwell who 
was fighting the Mexicans on the Salado. That night we past over the battle ground 
that was the most horrible sight I ever saw, we joined Caldwell that night. Woll com- 
menced a retreat that night, the next morning we started in pursuit of them but did 
not bring to bay until we got to the Hondo there we come up with them and every one 
thought there would be a fight. Hays was ordered to take the cannon which he did but 
was not sustained. Wm. Eastland was to sustain him but from some cause he did not 
do it. We had some of the best men in Texas such men as Hemphill, Cook, Mayfield, 
Hays, McCulloch, Caldwell old Paint, but we let them march right off with the whole 
Court, Judge and Juror. 


(Note) Adrian Woll was a French Mexican general 
during the Texas Revolution between Mexico and 
the Republic of Texas. In 1836 he was 
quartermaster of Santa Anna's army. He was 
repulsed by Texan troops in the battle of Salado 
Creek, evacuated San Antonio and returned to 
Coahuila. The Mexican government promoted him 
to major general, and awarded him its Cross of 
Honor. In February 1843 Woll became commander 
of the Army of the North. He served until the 
northern army, on December 6, 1844, joined a 
revolt led by José Joaquin Herrera and Gen. 
Mariano Paredes y Arrillaga against Santa Anna. 
Woll was arrested and imprisoned, but freed under 
a general amnesty decree of May 24, 1845. 
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I then joined Jack Hays and what we could the Somervell Campaign. We left the 
Medina and started to intercept the Laredo road across that Sandy post oak country. 
It took us three days to get to the road, there was where Jim Henderson got his name 
of old Smokey. The boys raised the cry, where was Gen Sommervell in 1842, up to his 
a-- in mud, but old S. just laughed and said all right boys we will come out all right 
yet. When we got through, our horses was about played out. We went all right until 
we got to the Nueces that was up but we built a bridge out of brush and grass then 
past over all right. Next day after crossing we got after two Mexicans and shot them 
both. We kept no guard over them that night thinking they were shot too bad to get 
away but they did and gave the alarm. Before we got to Laredo, Hays sent Tom Green, 
Ben McCulloch, Ad Gillespie, Sam Walker, myself on to Laredo to steal all their boats 
and have them below town opposite Laredo as we knew there was troops stationed 
there all right. 


(Note) John Coffee "Jack" Hays (January 28, 1817 — April 21, 1883) was a captain 
of the Texas Ranger. He served in several armed conflicts from 1836 to 1848. In 
1840, Hays was appointed a captain of the Rangers. He proved himself to be a fear- 
less fighter and a good leader of men. His Ranger companies, often mixed groups of 
Anglos, Hispanics and Indians, engaged in battles and skirmishes with Comanches 
and other Indian tribes, and Mexican troops. Hays and his Rangers were involved 
in important actions at Plum Creek, Canrion de Ugalde, Bandera Pass, Painted Rock, 
Salado, and Walker's Creek. The battle at Walker's Creek marked a turning point in 
Indian warfare with the first effective use of repeating firearms in close combat 
with the Comanche. Hays gained further respect as a fighter during the Mexican 
War. The First Regiment, Texas Mounted Riflemen, under the command of Colonel 
Jack Hays, served with the army of Zachary Taylor. Hays' men scouted for the 
army and took part in the Battle 
of Monterrey, Nuevo Leon, Mex- 
ico in 1846. The next year, an- 
other regiment under Hays 
helped to keep the communication 
and supply lines open between 
Veracruz and Mexico City for the 
troops under Winfield Scott. After 
the Mexican War, Hays left Texas, 
ollowing the gold rush to Califor- 
nia in 1849. He was elected as 
Sheriff of San Francisco in 1850. 
In 1853 he was appointed U. S. 
Surveyor General for California. 
He was one of the developers of 
Oakland, and held interests in 
land, banking and utilities. In 
1876, Hays was a delegate to the 
Democratic national convention. 
Hays died 21 April 1883 and was 
interred in the Mountain View 
Cemetery in Oakland, California. 
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You ought to have heard the Mexican women laughing at us. I told the boys when I 
heard them laughing that the jig was up and that the birds had flown. I went over and 
found that they were all gone. We then went into camp as we had been up all night. 
Then the stealing commenced but as soon as Somervell found it out he ordered every 
man to bring what he had and put it in a pile so that the owners could get them back 
but I am satisfied that there was lots that never was put in the pile. One of Cameron's 
men got a blanket and his one company drummed him out of camp. One of our men 
got some pelneys. 


The next day we started to Guerrero. Sommervell 
sent me on ahead with Ben McCulloch, Kit Aclin, 
John McMullin, Tom Charnan to capture a Mexi- 
can for a guide but the command got lost and we 
did not overtake them until they got to the river 
and some of them had crossed. After crossing we 
marched on to Guerrero and found nothing there. 
As we was crossing there was a boat, 200 Mexicans 
on the other side but they did not wait for us. 


(Note) Brigadier-General Benjamin McCulloch 
(November 11, 1811 — March 7, 1862) was a soldier 
in the Texas Revolution, a Texas Ranger, a major-}* 
general in the Texas militia and thereafter a ma- 
jor in the United States Army (United States Vol- 
unteers) during the Mexican—American War, 
sheriff of Sacramento County, a U.S. marshal, and 
a brigadier-general in the army of the Confeder- 
ate States during the American Civil War. He owned at least 91 slaves. 


= (Note) Christopher Black "Kit" Acklin. In Au- 
"sabia a —_ | |gust 1844 Cicero Rufus Perry and Christopher 

XS Black Acklin were both severely injured and 
left for dead in a fight with Comanche Indi- 
Jans. Acklin is mentioned as Kit Ackland in the 
Battle of Bandera Pass. From the San Antonio 
Light (Sunday, May 15, 1955) and article enti- 
tled, "The Rangers No Indian Could Kill, by 
David Nevin: "It was August of 1844 and the 
sun was flaming hot over Nueces canyon. 
Only a month before, Capt. Jack Hays' 
rangers had fought Indians to a standstill in 
this same canyon. 


Jack Hays 
A Ranger Surecyor Now Kit Ackland, Rufus Perry, James Dunn 
|}and John Carlin were out from San Antonio 
to recheck the canyon for Indian sign. They 
didn't see it--but it was there. A war party 
crouched on the canyon walls watching, wait- 


ing. 
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Two of the four rangers were facing the most terrible fight of their lives--topping 
even Ackland's famous knife fight with a Comanche chief in the battle of Bandera 
Pass." While Carlin and Dunn were bathing in a creek that fed the Nueces, Acklin 
and Perry got into a horrific fight with the Indians. "The Indians fired at him (Ack- 
lin), bullets and arrows. He was hit twice in the body and an arrow battered out 
teeth and ripped through his cheek." "But he (Acklin) didn't stumble." "...he snapped 
off a shot (with his 5-shot revolver)...and stood his ground." The paralyzed Perry 
rolled over and also shot at the Indians. The Indians briefly lost the trail of the in- 
jured rangers and Acklin managed to carry Perry to a hiding place. Carlin and 
Dunn "bareback and naked" headed towards San Antonio, 120 miles away after 
carrying Perry across the river while the bleeding Acklin "splashed across." When 
they arrived there they told Capt. Hays that Perry and Acklin were dead. "Six days 
after the battle Perry staggered into San Antonio on foot." "Acklin staggered into 
camp only two hours after Perry." "Both men wre in terrible condition--each had 
three wounds festering and they were tattered and bloody. Their wounded faces 
were swollen beyond recognition. But both lived." 


(Note) John McMullen became involved in 
the defense of Texas in 1842 when he volun- 
teered for the Somervell Expedition and the 
subsequent Mier Expedition, where he 
served in Company "A" under Captain 
Ewen Cameron until his capture at the Bat- 
tle of Mier and imprisonment in Perote 
Prison. He was released in 1844 and re- 
turned to Texas. At the outbreak of the 
Mexican War in 1845, McMullen joined 
John C. Hays' 1st Regiment of Texas 
Mounted Rifles, serving in Company "I" un- 
der Captain Robert Gillespie. During the 
Monterey Campaign he was elected 1st 
lieutenant under Captain Benjamin McCul- 
loch in Company "A." He served in Hays' 
regiment until 1849, when he left with Hays 
and William Sanders Oury for California 
with dreams of striking gold. In 1850 Mc- 
Mullen was elected sheriff of Sacramento, 
California, the same year that his friend John Hays was elected sheriff of San Fran- 
cisco. Their children, John C. Hays Jr. and Anna McMullen, later married in San 
Francisco. 


Imaged by Heritage Auctions, HA.com 


We then turned back for home when we got back to the river there where Fisher, 
Cameron and their command left us to go down the Rio Grande to Mier where they 
was captured. We then started to San Antonia after crossing the Neuces. Hays sent 
me on ahead to try and get something to eat, the first thing I killed was a lot of tur- 
keys. I dressed them and hung them up putting the name of Hays and George Neil on 
them. The next thing was a large work steer which I found by himself as wild as a 
deer, but I took him in for it was a good ole hog race. 
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After dressing the carcass it commenced to rain. About that time a Mexican Gent rode 
up, he had some pieces of raw hide in his pocket that he had ben eating on in fact we 
was nearly starved. As soon as I eat I lit out for ------ ------ evening when ----- ---- ---- 
until the others come up. 


I then went on to Medina before I found anything else there I found a bunch of cattle 
I had a plenty by that time they all eat up beef without salt but they eat it like it was 
good, we then rested up for a few days then split up and lit out for home. Stayed at 
home one month, I then joined Hays to go out toward Matamoras where we heard 
there was a large body of cavalry expected to be coming to Texas. We went out to near 
the Rio Grande there I got after a Mexican and caught him and from him learned that 
there was no Mexican force on this side of the river. When the poor devil found that I 
was not going to kill him he was the proudest Mexican I ever saw. He waited on me 
like I was somebody as we come back there was a party of Mexicans overtook us near 
the Nueces. 


Shap, Ross Woolfalk was riding behind Hays, Luckey, myself was next. Hays told me 
for us to get a head and rally the boys. We was scattered all a long the road he broke a 
head and stopped the boys and started back to my assistance as I saw by looking back 
that there was but ten Mexicans and they were bound to catch Ross and Woolfalk I 
went back until I met them, I then threw my horse across the road and pesenting my 
gun, they all stopped and commenced to fire on me. I held them there until Hays and 
the boys got nearly back to where I was 
when the Mexicans sound a retreat. We 
ran them some distance when we saw 
about one hundred trying to cut between 
us and the timber. We then made tracks 
to beat them to the timber which we did. 
We got across the Nueces into old San 
Patricio when we got them between us 
and them old adobe walls. You bet they 
let us alone while I had them at bay, you 
bet it was a hot time for a little while, 
they shot about fifty shots at me, but we 
took out there was not over thirty steps 
from me. I killed one horse and shot the 
rider through the thigh, I must say I hit 
others. [This was a Ranger action in 
early 1843 in pursuit of a bandit named 
Agaton—Ed.] 


Agaton Quinones 
The next day we started on to the Guadalupe, that was the nearest settlement. We 
killed an old mustang to eat as we was nearly starved, but I tell you it was the hardest 
meal to swallow I ever tried. We struck the settlement on the Guadalupe at Andy 
Lockharts. It felt to my lot to go to the house as I was acquainted with the family from 
old Andy's daughter who was the one that the Indians had so long a prisoner. When I 
told her that we had not eat anything for 3 days she said that she knew what it was to 
do without eating. 
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(Note) Matilda Lockhart, who as 
a young girl was taken captive by 
Comanche Indians, was probably 
born in Illinois around 1825. Her 
ather, Andrew Lockhart, emi- 
grated with his family from Illi- 
nois to Texas in 1828 and settled 
on the Guadalupe River in Green 
DeWitt's colony. In the fall of 
1838, when Matilda was about 
thirteen years old, she and four 
children of Mitchell Putnam were 
| captured by Comanche Indians 
and carried into the Guadalupe 
Mountains. Two unsuccessful ex- 
cursions were made to free the 
children, one to the head of the 
Guadalupe River in late 1838 and 
one under John H. Moore in 1839 
to Spring Creek, a tributary of the 
San Saba River. Under the terms 
of a treaty, sixty-five Indians led 
by the chieftan Muguara (Muk- 
wah-rah) delivered Matilda to au- 
thorities in San Antonio on March 
19, 1840. Mary Ann Maverick, 
who witnessed the event and helped to bathe and dress the girl after she was re- 
turned, later recounted that Matilda had been badly tortured and "was utterly de- 
graded, and could not hold up her head again. Her head, arms, and face were full of 
bruises, and sores, and her nose actually burnt off to the bone-all the fleshy end 
gone, and a great scab formed on the on the end of the bone. Both nostrils were wide 
open and denuded of flesh. She told a piteous tale of how dreadfully the Indians had 
beaten her, and how they would wake her from her sleep by sticking a chunk of fire 
to her flesh, especially to her nose...her body had many scars from the fire." During 
her two years with the Comanches, Matilda had learned to understand some of the 
Comanches' language, and she revealed to the Texan authorities in San Antonio that 
the Indians still held thirteen other captives and that they planned to bring them in 
one by one and bargain for each in exchange for ammunition, blankets, and other 
supplies. Her harrowing tale of privation and torture and the failure of the Indians 
to deliver the Putnam children and other captives resulted in the Council House 
Fight, which took place the day Matilda was returned. According to Maverick, the 
girl never recovered from her experience and died two or three years later. 


She had just cooked a pot of beans and bacon and large oven of cornbread which she 
gave me with a bucket of milk which stayed our appetite until old Andy came out of 
the field. When he did the first thing was to kill a beef and by the time it was skinned 
his gal had us all the bread we wanted. We stayed all day with the old man, we had a 
fine time, he was with me on the Moore Expedition in '39, his daughter was with 
the Indians that we had the fight with. 
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She told me that she could have come to us but she thought that we was other Indi- 
ans. She said that we killed 48 dead on the ground and they died for two months after 
the fight from their wounds. After leaving Lockharts we split up some going to San 
Antonio and the others to there homes in different counties. 


At the time that the Indians burned Linnville I was on a visit to see some friends in 
Lavaca County and news came that Foley was killed and Ponton was wounded and 
there was a party soon got together and went to Ponton's house and it to be the fact 
we then organized a company under Black Adam Zumwalt of some 40 men. We went 
first to where we found Tucker Foley dead. The Indians had cut all the skin off of the 
soles of his feet and scalped him. We buried him then started in pursuit. They went 
straight to Victoria and from there to Linnville, killed all that fell in their way. By the 
time we got to Linnville there was 200 of us together when we caught up with the In- 
dians, it was in the open prairie, they had stopped to give us a fight. I thought it was 
the prettiest sight I ever saw to see them decked off in their war costumes. Some of 
them had on fine broad cloth coats, the hind part with four buttons on their backs. 
Some with umbrellas stretched. 


(Note) Linnville, Texas was a town in the Republic of Texas, in what is now Cal- 
houn County. It was founded in 1831 and destroyed in the Great Raid of 1840. The 
raid in August 1840 by Penateka Comanches, led by war chief Buffalo Hump, on 
Victoria and the Port of Linnville, on Lavaca Bay, Texas, is said to be the largest 
raid by American Indians on cities in U.S. history (Texas was at the time still a re- 
public). Linnville was sacked and burned by the Comanches, and the port was never 
rebuilt. Citizens of Linnville escaped to safety by taking to small boats and a 
schooner in the waters off the bay, watching as their town was burned to the 
ground. The raid on Victoria and Linnville was one in a sequence of strikes and 
counter-strikes in Republic of Texas history that defined bitter relations between Co- 
manches and Texans. Events began with the Council House Fight in San Antonio, 
March 1840 in which Republic of Texas officials attempted to capture and take pris- 
oner a large number of Comanche chiefs who had come to negotiate a peace treaty, 
killing them together with dozens of their family and followers. In revenge, the Co- 
manche conducted the raid on Victoria and Linnville in August 1840. The Battle of 
Plum Creek, near Lockhart Texas, shortly after the raid on Linnville, was Texans' 
retaliation against Comanches in their retreat from Linnville. And finally, an expe- 
dition commanded by Colonel John Henry Moore against a Comanche village in Oc- 
tober 1840, was revenge by Texans for the raid on Victoria and Linnville by striking 
Penateka Comanches in their homeland near what is now Colorado City. 


They commenced the fight by running around us, but we hit them so hot that they 
soon quit that way of doing. They made one charge on our line where there was 
mostly Mexicans and they came back very nearly stampeding, but Ben McCulloch, Alf 
Kelsan [probably Alfred Kelso--Ed] and myself rode out from the line and met the 
charge and drove them back. We had but one man killed Ben Modica [Benjamin H. 
Mordecai-Ed.] we then went to a mot of timber and they did not attack us any more, 
they went on to Plum Creek. Burleson had a fight with them killing a good many, cap- 
turing a large lot of mules and horses also a large lot of goods that they got at Lin- 
nville. 
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(Note) The tags "Black," "Jr." and "2nd" distinguish "Black" Adam Zumwalt Jr. (or 
2nd) from the numerous Adam’s in the Zumwalt family including his older promi- 
nent DeWitt Colony cousin who is likewise distinguished by "Red" Adam Zumwalt 
Sr. Lavaca River Minutemen. Along with Burket, Kent and Zumwalt relatives and 
most other DeWitt Colonists, from the time of their arrival in 1829 to 1835, 
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"Black" Adam Zumwalt and family lived in peace as loyal citizens of the Mexican 
State of Coahuila y Texas except for the sporadic vandalism and violence by small 
nomadic bands of Indians and outlaws from the USA and Mexico. However, the in- 
creasing threat to that way of life by the centralista Mexican government and threat 
of dictatorship increased the demand for organized military protection. Manpower 
and supplies for military protection was in short supply both on the part of DeWitt 
Colonists and the central Mexican government. Therefore, local defense consisted of 
volunteers (minutemen) who responded to raids at any moment from wherever 
they happened to be carrying on the business of making a living and developing the 
colony. Although a participant in some, he apparently played no formal leadership 
role in the most well known battles leading up to and during the Texas Revolution. 
"Black" Adam Zumwalt was distinguished as a leader of citizen-soldier/minutemen 
and clearly focused his attentions in that capacity as a citizen-soldier commander 
on the security of primarily the Lavaca River area of the DeWitt Colony in response 
to both incursions by Indians and the Mexican Army. In that role he became known 
as Captain Adam Zumwalt. 


ales which sparked the Ti egg Revolt 


| 


In the Spring of 1844 Hays organized a Company and I joined him. We had several 
raids after Mexicans and Indians. One day Hays and eleven of us was riding up the 
Los Puntos near where the Nat Lewis ranch now is. We saw 5 Indians near a thicket, 
remarked to Hays that there was more near by, we then went a round to the other 
side of the brush and come in on them and about sixty of the red devils come out of 
the brush onto the prairie when we opened fire on them. It was a fight for 10 miles, at 
times they would stop and form in line and charge through our lines. That was the 
first fight that Colt's pistols was used. They would charge three in a line, the first ex- 
pecting to be shot while the other two used their lances, 
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but when we kept on shooting they commenced running but they fought so close that 
we did not get airy a one though we got 21 horses and saddles. Some horses had 
shields and quivers containing their bows and arrows, also lances and paint. We had, 
but two men hurt, that was Sam Walker and Ad Gillespie, they were both speared the 
next day. We found five and killed them all, got one man killed--Peton Foar. We then 
went back to our camp on the Madio [Medina?] 12 miles west of San Antonio. 


(Note) Colt Paterson Revolver, the “Texas Colt” .36-caliber, 1839. First practical re- 
volving-cylinder pistol made. Invented by Samuel Colt in 1831 and patented in 1836, 
the Colt Paterson revolver became synonymous with Texas. The Republic of Texas 
served as its proving ground and was nearly the only market for Colt’s revolution- 
ary product. In 1839, the Republic of Texas ordered 180 of the .36-caliber Holster 
model revolvers for the Texas Navy, but most significant were the revolvers issued 
to the early Texas Rangers. The Rangers, as a frontier force, found the repeating 
pistol extremely valuable in battles against American Indians, who could fire multi- 
ple arrows in the time it took to reload a single-shot pistol. The Colt Paterson gave 
Texans the firepower to defend themselves against attacks, as well as put native 
populations on the defensive. This Holster Model with a nine-inch barrel is known 
as the “Texas Colt” because it was the exact model carried by the Texas Rangers. The 
Texas military used these firearms in the Council House Fight at San Antonio (1840) 
and in the Texan-Santa Fe (1841) and Mier (1842) Expeditions. One drawback of the 
weapon was a tricky trigger, which only extended when the hammer was cocked. 
There were numerous instances of the trigger getting jammed in the retracted state, 
rendering the gun useless in battle. Another major issue was a lack of firepower. 
The gun was not strong enough to inflict wounds sufficiently heavy to take an en- 
emy combatant out of the fight. In response to these issues, Samuel Colt partnered 
with Captain Samuel H. Walker to create the Colt Walker revolver. 
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[Deaf] Smith 


Erastus (Deaf) Smith. A childhood disease caused him to lose his hearing. At the 
outbreak of the Texas Revolution, a Mexican sentry refused to allow him to enter 
San Antonio to visit his family, so Smith joined Stephen F. Austin's army, then be- 
sieging the town. During the siege of Bexar, Smith guided Col. Francis Johnson's 
men into the town. On December 8 he was wounded on top of the Veramendi Palace. 
Smith, whom Governor Henry Smith called "well known to the army for his vigi- 
lance and meritorious acts," remained with the army despite his severe wounds, "as 
his services as a spy cannot well be dispensed with." After regaining his health, 
Smith served as a messenger for William B. Travis, who considered him "the 
Bravest of the Brave” in the cause of Texas. He raised and commanded a company 
of Texas Rangers that on February 17, 1837, defeated a band of Mexicans at Laredo. 
Soon thereafter he resigned from ranger service and moved to Richmond, where he 
died at the home of Randal Jones on November 30, 1837. A monument in Smith's 
honor, paid for by the Forty-first egislature, was unveiled at his grave in Richmond 
on January 25, 1931. Deaf Smith County is named in his honor. 
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Samuel Hamilton 


pt 


(Note) BATTLE OF WALKER'S CREEK. Capt. John Coffee Hays left his head- 
quarters at San Antonio on or about June 1, 1844, with fourteen men of his ranger 
company to scout the hills to the north and west for a Comanche war party led by 
Yellow Wolf, which had recently been raiding into Bexar County. The party rode as 
far as the Pedernales River without encountering hostiles and turned back, follow- 
ing the Pinta Trail to its crossing of the Guadalupe River in the area of present 
Kendall County. The rangers camped there on June 9 and had begun to fell a bee 
tree when Private A. Coleman descried a body of Indians following Hays's trail. 
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A moment later Noah Cheery called from atop the bee tree, "Jerusalem, captain, 
yonder comes a thousand Indians!" The rangers quickly saddled and mounted, 
while the Comanches, whose numbers were variously estimated at from forty to up- 
wards of 200 warriors, fell back into a thicket from which they apparently hoped to 
spring an ambush. As the rangers-drawn forward by a single horse left out as 
"bait"-advanced to within a few hundred yards of the hidden Indians, approxi- 
mately twenty warriors revealed themselves, bantering Hays's men for a fight. The 
rest of the war party remained concealed in the woods. The rangers, however, re- 
fused to fall into the trap. The entire Indian force then rode forward in line of battle 
to draw the ranger attack. To the Comanches' rear ran a dry ravine, and beyond 
that rose a high hill covered with timber and brush and strewn with rocks. Hays's 
men advanced at the trot while the Indians fell back onto this superb defensive posi- 
tion. From behind rocks and trees they taunted the rangers in Spanish, hoping to 
provoke a frontal assault. Hays, however, led his men around the hill, his movement 
shielded by the ravine, and attacked the Indian line from the rear. The fight for the 
hill top, wrote Ben McCulloch, was soon hand-to-hand, and "they took it rough and 
tumble." The rangers repulsed two counterattacks on their flanks, after which the 
Indians fled the field and were pursued for three miles under heavy fire from the 
rangers’ revolvers. "Crowd them! Powder-burn them!" were Hays's orders. At the 
end of the hour-long battle, Indian casualties were estimated at from twenty to 
more than fifty killed and wounded, with Yellow Wolf among the slain. Ranger 
losses amounted to one killed and four seriously wounded. Among the latter were 
Samuel Walker and Robert A. Gillespie, both thrust through the body with lances. 
Walker was not expected to live, but he and Gillespie both survived to become highly 
effective ranger captains in the Mexican War. The Houston Morning Star charac- 
terized the Walker's Creek fight, also known as the battle of Pinta Trail Crossing, the 
battle of Cista's Creek, or the battle of Sisters Creek, as "unparalleled in this country 
for the gallantry displayed on both sides, its close and deadly struggle, and the tri- 
umphant success of the gallant partisan captain of the West." This fight marked the 
first time an entire company of rangers used Colt revolvers in combat, and a Co- 
manche who had taken part in the battle later complained that the rangers "had a 
shot for every finger on the hand." According to Josiah W. Wilbarger, it is the 
Walker's Creek fight that is depicted on the cylinder of the 1847 Walker Dragoon 
model Colt revolver. 


Hays sent me and 3 other men after a lot of cattle stolen from the Mexicans by Jack 
Gainor and Ed Davis. We found the cattle at Victoria but did not catch the men. We 
had a lot of Mexicans with us, the owners of the cattle, also a man by the name of 
Tumey the greatest brag I ever saw. One night I got him on guard by telling him that I 
had seen Gaynor [Gainor] that day and he intended to kill him while he was on guard. 
I slipped on him and shot at him, the blaze of the powder going to where he stood, he 
dropped his gun where he stood, he was scared so bad that he did not know which 
one of the boys he was. The next morning he left us said he would not stay with no 
such a damned set. 


Hays heard that there was some Mexican Cavalry recruiting their horses between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande. He sent me with 3 other men, [Christopher "Kit"] Acklin, 
[James] Dunn, [John] Carlin, to stampede their horses, we got as far as the Nueces 
just on this side I saw the trail of a horse I followed it until I was satisfied that there 
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was a man on it. I told the boys to camp up on a bluff, but they camped close to some 
thickets, I told them when I come to camp that an Indian would not have camped 
there and I thought there Indians not far off. 


I went up on a hill in order to look out but saw nothing. I had a presentiment that 
there was something wrong. About after eating our dinner James Dunn and John 
Carlin went to the river to go in bathing, they had just got off their clothes when Ack- 
lin and myself was attacked in camp by about 25 Indians. We both jump to our feet I 
told Kit to hold his fire until we could get to our horses but he fired his gun killing one 
in his tracks, then left me. The shot I received was through my left shoulder while I 
had my gun leveled on one it made me fire a little sooner than I should but my sight 
was good and downed him. 


They were not over 30 steps from me. I had one of Colts first 5 shooters, I shot that 4 
times and I am satisfied that I did not miss a shot. The next shot I got was through 
the belly and the third was in the temple cutting an artery that bled so that I fainted 
from the loss of blood but I soon come too and got to where Dunn and Carlin was at 
the river. We was joined there by Acklin when he pulled the arrow out of my shoulder 
leaving the spike in which was cut out two years after. I caught hold of one of the 
horse's tails and went across, but I fainted again. Carlin took my gun and pistol to 
load them when the Indians made a second charge on us and they run off and left 
Acklin and me taking my gun pistol with them. They had their horses about that time 
I come too and ran to a dense thicket where I lay down with the wound in my face 
down in the dust and little sticks, it stopped the blood. I did lay long before the Indi- 
ans got all around the thicket that I was in I could hear them talk and knock on the 
brush. They stayed but a short time then went away. I remained until dark when I 
started to the water about 200 yards away. I had to crawl on my hands and knees for 
I lost so much blood that I would faint and fall to the ground. It took me from dark 
until day light to get to the water. 


I was nearly famished for water after drinking all I wanted and washing my face I 
filled one of my boots with water and crawled in a hole where there had been a tree 
blown up there. I stayed all day after dark I started for San Antonio, I did not go over 
3 miles before I laid down to die as I thought I could not go any further but after lay- 
ing a while I got up and started again. 


I was all night and a part of next day getting to the Leona about 10 miles from where I 
started. I traveled then when ever I was able to go day or night with out anything to 
eat but 3 prickly pear apples. I got to San Antonio on the 7th day about dusk, the first 
one I met was a Mexican boy, Polly Carpear, he ran a head of me and by the time I got 
to the square I met a great many for I was like one risen from the dead as Dunn and 
Carlin had told that I was dead and Acklin would die. 


I was taken to Nat Lewis' store where I remained for a month then I was taken to an- 
other place where I stayed two months longer before I was able to ride then George 
Neil was detailed to take me home which he did. I look more like a ghost than a man, 
my own mother did not know me. Orey Coleman and son waited on me, old Madam 
Androon, a Mexican woman and a German woman that came with Castro. Mrs. 
Jakes, Mrs. Eliet, Mrs. Riddle were very kind to me, 
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but the German and Mexican woman, God never made kinder beings. I shall ever re- 
member them and reverence their memory. 


(Note) Nathaniel C. Lewis entered the mercantile trade, first at Indianola and 
shortly thereafter in San Antonio. By 1832 he is said to have been involved in coastal 
trade. As a founder of the firm of Lewis and Groesbeck on Main Plaza in San Anto- 
nio, he became one of the leading merchants in the Southwest before the Civil War. 
He also established a gristmill, was an early real estate promoter and developer, 
and was the first large-scale cattleman in the region. He owned herds from the 
Medina River to the coast. When Santa Anna's forces entered San Antonio on Febru- 
ary 23, 1836, Lewis fled to Gonzales, although he is reputed to have supplied the 
Alamo garrison from his store and was perhaps the last man to have left the mis- 
sion before the battle of the Alamo on March 6. He is said to have served as a scout 
for Houston's army. After the battle of San Jacinto he returned to San Antonio to 
reestablish his mercantile business. 


Acklin got there next morning after I did but was all right in 2 weeks, he was up be- 
fore Carlin and Dunn. They both came in naked and barebacked. It was 2 years before 
I was able to go out again, when I did I joined Capt. Henry McCulloch's Company and 
was elected Lt. of the Command. We was mustered-in at San Marcos in the Spring of 
"46, we was on several Indian raids, but we had no fights. 


About the time that Gen. Zachary Taylor fought Santa Anna at Buena Vista we was 
ordered to Camargo but did not stay long, was ordered back to San Marcos. We then 
in less than a month was ordered to guard a train to Monclova, Mexico, we had no 
trouble or fight on the road. Col. Blanco at the Rancho Airemanus or Hot Springs 
raised 800 men to capture the train but failed to get arms for them. I expect if he had 
have armed them we would have had a lively time with them but we got through all 
right. 


While at Monclova some of the boys wanted to go to the fandango, but the Capt. 
would not let them go unless I would go with them. When we got to the place we 
found some of different Companys but taken no hand. I waited outside and listened 
to what the Mexicans had to say I learned that they had not intended to let us dance, 
there was 25 couple dancing on the floor. I went up to the leader and told him that we 
wished to dance, he paid no attention to me, I told the boys to get partners, and when 
he came waltzing a round I jabbed my pistol right in his forehead and told the bucks 
to quit the ground. You aught to have seen them stampede, they all told us they were 
in the habit of making the US troops do as they pleased, but when they come in con- 
tact with Texas gringoes they wanted none of the pie. We did not stay but a few days 
until we was ordered back we remained until after the Mexican war in our old camp, 
then we went to Hamiltons Valley within 3 miles of where the town of Burnet now 
stands. We stayed there over a year and was disbanded there. 

This concludes the part of Perry's memoirs leading up to statehood for Texas. The re- 
mainder is largely a broad summary without much detail relative to the foregoing of 
his subsequent life in the state and a few anecdotes---WLM 


END — “Rufus Perry — Texas Rangers” 
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DEATH - 7 Oct 1898 (aged 76) Hye, Blanco County, Texas, USA 
BURIAL - Johnson City, Blanco County, Texas, USA 


(Note) From the "Beeville Bee", published on December 09, 1898: Death of a Noted 
Texan, Capt. C. R. Perry - Texas Ranger. A few days ago Capt. C. R. Perry, one of 
the oldest Texas rangers, and perhaps the most remarkable Indian fighter that ever 
figured in the fierce battles on the frontier of the Lone Star State, died at Austin, ripe 
in years, covered with scars and honored and beloved by his people. It is said of 
Capt. Perry that he was one of the best known characters in the great southwest and 
personally known to all the famous Indian chiefs as "Great Brave." He was 
wounded twenty-one times with arrows and seven times with bullets. He was with 
General Burleson, grandfather of A. S. Burleson, recently elected congressman from 
Austin district, in all his Indian battles. In one on the Nueces river, south of San An- 
tonio, in the early 50's, Perry was desperately wounded and apparently died. Gen- 
eral Burleson and his rangers pronounced him dead, and attempted to dig a grave 
with their butcher knives, but the work was so difficult and slow, and fearing an- 
other assault by the Indians, they "cached" his body in rocks and brush to keep off 
the wolves, intending to return to from San Antonio, whither they were bound, to 
decently bury it. Four days after, they were astounded to see Perry wandering into 
San Antonio and in less than a month he was ready for service. During the night af- 
ter the rangers left him he revived and struggled out of the "cache" and made his 
way to San Antonio, reaching there just as his companions were about to start for 
the Nueces to give him a decent burial. He left the ranger service in 1886. 
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About the Author 


Larry W Jones is a songwriter, having penned over 7,700 song 
lyrics. Published in 22 volumes of island themed, country, cowboy, 
western and bluegrass songs. The entire assemblage is the world’s 
largest collection of lyrics written by an individual songwriter. 


As a wrangler on the “Great American Horse Drive”, at age 68, he 
assisted in driving 800 half-wild horses 62 miles in two days, from 
Winter pasture grounds in far NW Colorado to the Big Gulch 
Ranch outside of Craig Colorado. 


His book, “The Oldest Greenhorn”, chronicles the adventures and 
perils in earning the “Gate-to-Gate” trophy belt buckle the hard 
way, on the hurricane deck of a fiery red quarterhorse that proved 
what the term "prancing horse" really means! 
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Other books published by Larry W Jones: 


1. A Squirrel Named Julie and The Fox Ridge Fox 
2. The Painting Of A Dream 

3. The Boy With Green Thumbs and The Wild Tree Man 
4. Red Cloud — Chief Of the Sioux 

5. Spotted Tail — The Orphan Negotiator 

6. Little Crow — The Fur Trapper’s Patron 

7. Chief Gall — The Strategist 

8. Crazy Horse — The Vision Quest Warrior 

g. Sitting Bull - The Powder River Power 

10. Rain-In-The-Face — The Setting Sun Brave 
11. Two Strike — The Lakota Club Fighter 

12. Chief American Horse — The Oglala Councilor 
13. Chief Dull Knife — The Sharp-Witted Cheyenne 
14. Chief Joseph — Retreat From Grande Ronde 
15. The Oregon Trail Orphans 

16. Kids In Bloom Volume 1 

17. Kids In Bloom Volume 2 

18. Kids Animal Pals Volume 1 

19. Kids Animal Pals Volume 2 

20. Bird Kids Volume 1 

21. Bird Kids Volume 2 

22. Garden Kids Volume 1 

23. Garden Kids Volume 2 

24. Folklore Of Jackson Hole 

25. Henny Penny Meets Chicken Little 

26. Delightful Stories For Children 

27. The 1825 Voyage Of HMS Blonde 

28. Illustrated Stories For Young Children 

29. Sea Sagas — Perilous Voyages 

30. Songbirds And Their Stories 

31. The Jungle Book — Mowsgli’s Brothers 

32. The Jungle Book — Kaa’s Hunting 

33. The Jungle Book — Tiger! Tiger! 

34. The Jungle Book — The White Seal 

35. The Jungle Book — Rikki-Tikki-Tavi 

36. The Jungle Book — Toomai of the Elephants 
37. The Jungle Book — Her Majesty’s Servants 
38. The Oldest Greenhorn — Second Edition 
39. Life On The Mississippi 

40. Songs Of The Seas 

41. Treasure Island 

42. The Wind In The Willows 

43. Alice In Wonderland 

44. Peter Rabbit 

45. The Secret Garden 

46. Heidi 

47. Cynthia Ann Parker — Comanche Bride 
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Other books published by Larry W Jones: 


48. Black Beauty 

49. The Call Of the Wild 

50. Uncle Remus and Brer Rabbit 

51. Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea 
52. The Goodnight-Loving Trail — A Chuckwagon Saga 
53. Ode To Toulee — From Gosling To Goose 
54. China Clipper — Floatplanes Of Pan Am 
55. Images Of Old England 

56. Range Of A Cowboy 

57. Clipper Ships — Emigrants Passage 

58. Clipper Ships — Wool and Wealth 

59. Clipper Ships — Iron Maidens 

60. Clipper Ships — The Kiwi Connection 

61. Chief War Eagle — Peacemaker Of The Sioux 
62. Ohiyesa — From Sioux To Surgeon 

63. Indian Ways Of Yore — Fables And Fact 
64. Heritage Of An Indian Boy 

65. Daniel Boone On the Cumberland Trail 
66. Davy Crockett Of the Wild Frontier 

67. Jim Bowie — Life Legacy Legend 

68. Sam Houston — Tennessee To Texas 

69. Shackleton — Polar Quest 

70. Death Valley Days — The Manly Trail 

71. Pocahontas — Powhatan Princess 

72. Tecumseh — The Roaming Cherokee 

73. Hunga Tonga — The Volcano! 

74. Otaheite 1769 — Log Of Captain Cook 

75. How Texas Got Its Shape 

76. First Nations — Eskimo 

77. Pontiac and the Ottawa Wars 

78. Last Of The Wampanoag 

79. Osceola And The Seminole Sorrow 

80. Squanto — The Patuxet Pilgrim 
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